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Always and In All Things 


By Robert E. Speer 


F the events of the last Monday of 
our Lord’s life two only are re- 
corded for us, the withering of the fig- 
tree and the cleansing of the temple. 
Doubtless there was much else, both of 
act and of word, on the part of our 
Savior which was of greatest signifi- 
cance, but these two things alone are 
saved to the Church. And yet these two 
are enough, for they contain two great 
moral principles which sweep up and 
down and to and fro across the whole 
life of man. 

These two principles are embodied in 
the very features of Jesus’ conduct 
which seem most arbitrary. It is often 
so, and must be so. The standards of 
Christ’s life and action were not the 
standards of ours. They sharply col- 
lided with ours. When our eyes are 
opened we perceive that ours are wrong, 
and His right; but until then it is toler- 
ably certain that just those elements in 
His doctrine or behavior which are most 
characteristic, most illuminating, most 
veracious, will give us most trouble and 
seem most strange to us. 

He withered and slew a fig-tree that 
was bearing no figs at a season when figs 
were not expected of it. The spirit of 
caviling has denounced this act. The 
fig-tree was but acting according to its 
nature, in bearing only leaves in the 
spring. If Jesus’ conduct had been only 
the outcome of His personal hunger and 
disappointment, it would have been un- 
worthy, but no miracle of His ever had 
a simple personal import. In the Temp- 
tation He refused to work any miracle 
for personal ends; and at the last, when 
He might have summoned ten legions of 


angels, He quietly submitted to the death 
of the cross and the taunts of the people. 
“ He saved others, Himself He cannot 
save.” And in this case the miracle was 
not wrought out of pique and petulance. 
Such thoughts never entered the mind of 
any one who understood Christ. The 
miracle was a parable in action. It was 
a lesson of judgment on life. The Jewish 
nation was bearing leaves and no fruit. 
The time had not come, men said, for 
the Messiah an¢ for human recognition 
of Him. The season for figs was afar 
off. Jesus taught by the sharp lesson of 
the fig-tree that in the moral life the 
season for figs is always here, that recog- 
nition of spiritual opportunity and com- 
pliance with moral principle are not 
postponable. 

This lesson of “ always” in the spirit- 
ual life and in the moral world is a neces- 
sary lesson. We are habitual delin- 
quents. We justify our fruitlessness on 
the ground that we are sowing seed, and 
that the harvest time has not come. For 
years, generations, and centuries the seed 
has been sown in human life before us, 
and yet we are saying, “ The time of figs 
has not come.” “Say not ye,” replies 
Jesus, “there are four months and then 
cometh harvest? Lift up your eyes and 
look, behold the fields are white already 
to the harvest.”” Every man is to be bear- 
ing fruit daily. The season of figs is al- 
ways. 

And, further, in the matter of moral 
principle, we are constantly discovering 
pretexts for postponement or exception. 
“ This is not. just the opportunity,” we 
say. “It is not a felicitous time,” or, 
“This set of circumstances is surely 
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novel and calls for our waiving for the 
present the application of our normal 
moral convictions.” And so many men 
go trimming and compromising through 
life, always finding some reason for bear- 
ing leaves alone and no fruit. “ Gather 
them together and cast them into the 
fire,” the Lord of the vinevard will say 
at the last. 

The man who isn't “always,” is in 
danger of being “ never.” He schools 
himself into a character of evasion. The 
only sure way of being ever right is to 
resolve to be always right. And after all, 
principles are only principles when they 
are solidly sure. Rules have their excep- 
tions, but not principles. There are 
times when law and ordinances may and 
must be overridden or held in abeyance 
or superseded by some higher law or or- 
dinance. but a principle has no such al- 
ternating life. It is always. 

The other event of this day in Jesus’ 
lite fortified and enlarged this teaching 
of His from the figless tree. He went 
into the temple and cast out them that 
sold and them that bought in the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers and the seats of them that sold 
the doves. That was all right. He was 
destroying vested interest, to be sure, 
but vested interest in wrong-doing was 
not regarded by Jesus in the same defer- 
ential way in which many modern men 
regard vested interest in the liquor traffic, 
gambling, and prostitution. He swept all 
the mass of trade and haggling barter out 
of the House of His Father, and told the 
multitude why He did it. “Is it not 
written, ‘My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the nations? but 
ve have made it a den of robbers.’” Now 
that was all right, and doubtless the pub- 
lic opinion of a great section of the peo- 
ple supported Jesus in His course to this 
point. 

But Jesus did not stop here. “ And He 
would not suffer that any man should 
carry a vessel through the temple.” That 
was fanaticism, men say. He was an ex- 
tremist. Why could He not stop at some 
reasonable moderation? If this were a 
present-day transaction we can under- 
stand how the moderate men would ar- 
gue. “ Now,” they would say, “ you have 
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driven out the money-changers and the 
tradesmen, you have established your 
principle. Don't press matters to an ex- 
treme. Carrying vessels through the 
temple is not a wicked thing. Show your- 
self a fair and moderate man by not press- 
ing your principle too far.” That is the 
way with men. But it was not Jesus’ 
way. The fact that the matter was com- 
paratively trivial and innocent did not 
alter the fact that it was intrinsically, ab- 
solutely wrong, and the Lord of inex- 
orable righteousness, of the rectitude that 
never swerved, refused to surrender the 
victory He had gained in great things by 
abandoning the very same principle when 
presented in small things. 

A principle is a principle always and 
in all things. No lie is so tiny as to 
cease being a lie, and the wrong of it 
does not consist in its dimension, but in 
its existence under any dimension. The 
same power that makes Jesus able to save 
from the smallest sin constitutes His 
power to save from the greatest sin, and 
all the power and quality which are requi- 
site in the one who will save from gross 
sin, are necessary in Him who will save 
from insignificant sin. It is the sin from 
which we are to be saved, not its size. 
And no sin is insignificant. Nor is any 
principle which is the antinomy of sin. 

Now these truths of the last Monday 
of the Savior’s life are vital truths for 
our College Christianity. Men are say- 
ing constantly that the conditions are not 
ripe for a spiritual awakening, or that 
they expect they will be ripe some months 
ahead, or that they are not qualified for 
personal work, but hope some day to be. 
The Lord withered these falsehoods when 
He withered the fig-tree. Or men say 
that when they have more time they will 
study their Libles and cultivate the de- 
votional life, or will develop those capaci- 
ties without which the Christian life is 
an imperfect and joyless thing. They 
forget that the time of figs is always, and 
that the Lord will endure in the world 
of men none adorned merely with leaves. 

Or men say that their gambling is not 
such a dreadful thing. “It is only for 
sodas, for ice-cream, for a little money. 
Or the limit is low, and no one loses who 
can’t afford it.” What would be wrong 
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in the large is innocent in the small. Or 
in the common intercourse of life, men 
urge, little deceptions, even lies, are nec- 
essary, though they admit that a great lie 
would be wrong, or even a little one if 
told with insufficient motive. But water 
is wet whether in the ocean or in the drop. 
And a lie is a lie whether it is a metre 
long or a millimetre. The Lord will have 
no buying and selling in the temple. 
Neither will He have any carrying of any 
vessels through it. 

The very despair and disintegration of 
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life consists in opening up our principles 
to interminable exceptions. Let us have 
done with it. Let our principles be solid 
and unyielding. Our sympathies and af- 
fections for men are to be rich and kind- 
ly, but there is no excuse for treason to 
principle at any time or in any circum- 
stance. God has given us always all suf- 
ficiency in all things in His grace. Let 
us give Him always in all sufficiency and 
in all things the answer of-clear and un- 
wavering hearts, which repose unshaken 
in a rectitude of life as rigid as the rocks. 


The Appeal of the General Secretaryship to College Men 


By Edwin F. See, General Secretary of the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian 
Association 


HERE are seven questions that 
naturally confront a man when 
he is brought face to face with such a 
calling as the ministry or the general sec- 
retaryship of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. First, What is the need? 
Second, What opportunity for useful- 
Third, What opportunity for the 
exercise of the talents that have been 
given to me, and for the use of the edu- 
cation that I have had? Fourth, What 
opportunity for maintaining my _ intel- 
lectual integrity? Fifth, What provision 
for my temporal support? Sixth, What 
qualifications are needed by the man 
who goes into this calling? Seventh, 
What training must I have? 

I. What need has the Young Men's 
Christian Association for general secre- 
taries? What appeal does it make to 
young men looking forward to their life 
work? Any one, who has had anything 
to do with the filling of any important As- 
sociation secretaryship within recent 
years, cannot fail to realize that the sup- 
ply of men for the more important and 
responsible Association positions is in- 
adequate to the demand. The men who 
are competent to fill these positions of re- 
sponsibility are already congenially and 
usefully located, and as a result, im- 
portant positions in the Association world 
oftentimes go begging for the right kind 
of secretaries. 

It may safely be said that the Associa- 
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tions have far outstripped in their acqui- 
sition of material equipment and in their 
numerical growth, the increase of the 
number of men to take charge of these 
interests. We have added more large 
buildings than we have added competent 
secretaries to man them. We have se- 
cured the co-operation and support of a 
greater number of representative busi- 
ness and professional men, than of men 
who have been willing to devote them- 
selves to this calling as a life work. Even 
the number of men who have been willing 
to identify themselves with this move- 
ment as a volunteer working force has 
been out of proportion to the number of 
those with corresponding mental and 
spiritual caliber who would serve in a 
secretarial capacity as a rallying center 
for this volunteer force. 

II. What is the opportunity for use- 
fulness in the general secretaryship? 
The service that a man can render to his 
fellow-men must be the determining con- 
sideration in the choosing of any calling, 
but it is especially true of the ministry or 
the general secretaryship. We have here 
a ministry to young men, the greatest 
factor in the world’s progress. The As- 
sociation stands for the physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual betterment of this 
important class of the community. It is 
an all-round work, such as has been 
given to few, if to any other, agencies to 
carry forward. There is found in the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association a 
common platform on which mingle with 
unconscious ease, as on no other platform 
that the writer knows anything about, the 
Christian young man and the young man 
who has not yet acknowledged his alle- 
giance to Christ. In a word, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association offers the 
most fruitful and effective field for per- 
sonal work among young men that is 
found in the world. 

The general secretaryship offers to 
men a /ife work. From the standpoint 
of actual experience, some of the leaders 
in Association work have been and are 
from fifty to sixty vears of age. Inter- 
national secretaryships, state secretary- 
ships, metropolitan secretaryships, and in 
some exceptional cases local secretary- 
ships, have all been acceptably filled and 
dignified in the incumbency of men who 
have reached the maturity of their pow- 
ers during the sixth decade of their lives. 

I11. What opportunity is offered for 
the exercise of the talents that God has 
given, and the education that has been 
secured at the cost of self-sacrifice or at 
the expense of others? Why does the 
general secretaryship of the Young Men's 
Christian Association make a special ap- 
peal to college men? The ideal man for 
the general secretaryship in our opinion 
is a college man who has had some busi- 
ness experience; but in general the 
breadth of outlook, the balance of judg- 
ment, the training of the mind, which a 
college education affords, are all of the 
greatest service in the general secretary- 


ship. The departmentalizing of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 


which has been a marked feature of its 
history for the last few years, has inten- 
sified its appeal to college men. The dis- 
charge of the duties of the physical di- 
rectorship, the educational directorship, 
and of other specialized and respon- 
sible positions calls for the exercise of 
all the talents that God may have given to 
the best endowed college man, and the 
use of the most liberal and varied educa- 
tion that he may have enjoyed; and when 
he has risen from the position of special- 
ist in any of these departments to that of 
general secretary, with a responsibility 
for the unifying of these various depart- 
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ments within the Association, giving di- 
rection to each of these experts in his 
special line of work, and with an added 
responsibility for financial and business 
management, and for the proper presen- 
tation of the Association’s claims to the 
public, and for a thousand and one exec- 
utive duties that press in upon him day 
by day, who does not see that there is 
scope here for the exercise of the most 
versatile talents and for the use of the 
most liberal education ? 

Casting our eye hastily over the Asso- 
ciation field, we are reminded that the 
general secretary and the secretary of 
one of the largest branches of one of our 
leading city Associations are college 
men, that the general secretaries and sec- 
retaries of the central branches of two of 
our other leading city Associations are 
college men, the secretary of the largest 
branch of another leading city Associa- 
tion and the head of the most prominent 
department of that branch are college 
men—all of these in four cities of the 
first rank; that the state secretaries of at 
least two of our most important states are 
college men, that the physical directors of 
the largest proportion of our leading city 
Associations are graduates of profes- 
sional schools, that the general secretary 
of the International Committee and at 
least ten of his associates outside of the 
Student and Foreign Work Departments 
are college men, not to say anything of 
the two departments just designated, all 
of whose secretaries are college men. It 
would seem, therefore, as if there were 
that in a college education which finds a 
useful outlet in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and that, other things 
being equal, the men who are the most 
successful in it are college men. Indeed 
it is to be noted that Mr. McBurney, who 
“discovered the general secretaryship,” 
while not a college graduate, was a self- 
educated man who was a wide reader, a 
student of books, a man of profound 
culture and of strong intellectual life. 

IV. Will there be an opportunity in 
this work for maintaining my intellectual 
integrity? The general secretaryship 
probably is not subject to other laws in 
this particular than any profession which 
involves executive along with other du- 
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ties. The preacher who spends his 
mornings as well as his afternoons upon 
the street will soon lose his intellectual 
grasp. The physician or lawyer ‘who al- 
lows the burdens of his practice to in- 
terfere with his study of the most recent 
literature of his profession will invari- 
ably degenerate not only in his intellect- 
ual life, but as a practitioner. So the 
general secretary who allows himself to 
be swamped by executive duties will un- 
doubtedly suffer in his intellectual life 
thereby; but I venture to say that there 
is the same intellectual stimulus for the 
general secretary that there is for the 
physician or lawyer, if not for the preach- 
er and teacher. There are the study and 
promotion of educational and Bible study 
movements among young men, the main- 
tenance of libraries and literary societies, 
the instruction of Bible classes, the con- 
tact with leading professional and _ busi- 
ness men, all of which are a source of 
intellectual stimulus. The college man 
who enters the general secretaryship 
with a broad outlook and an intelligent 
purpose need fear neither that he will 
throw away the education that he has se- 
cured, nor that the processes of educa- 
tion in his own life will halt as he enters 
that calling. 

\. What provision will it make for 
temporal support? Of course the gen- 
eral secretaryship is not the calling for a 
man who is going into his life work in 
order to make money. Neither for that 
matter is any one of the more useful 
callings. Dr. N. D. Hillis tells us that 
the cook in the pastry department of the 
Parker House at Boston receives a salary 
$1,000 in excess of that received by 
President Eliot of Harvard College, and 
that the average salary of the Congrega- 
tional clergyman is $590 a year, while 
the sewer-diggers of Chicago receive 
$2.25 a day. But it is right that a col- 
lege man should ask the above question, 
and that he should be told that the 
schedule of remuneration in the general 
secretaryship of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is equal to, if not in ex- 
cess of, that prevailing in the ministry 
and in the profession of teaching, and is 
adequate to the moderate needs of men 
in that position. 
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VI. What qualifications are necessary 
for the general secretaryship? I may an- 
swer in the points of a paper on “ The 
Twentieth Century Secretary,’ recently 
prepared by Mr. John Glover of the Sec- 
retarial Department of the International 
Committee. He mentions seven qualifi- 
cations: leadership, administrative gift, 
personal magnetism, faculty for discov- 
ering men, consecration, Christ-likeness, 
ability to train others for leadership in 
the work. To these nothing need be 
added. 

VII. What training does the college 
man need for the general secretaryship ? 
I have recently been asked the question, 
“Would you advise a college graduate 
looking forward to the general secretary- 
ship to take a course of training in one of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training Schools?” Of these there are 
two; one at Chicago and one at Spring- 
field, Mass. As a trustee of the latter, 
I have recently made a somewhat care- 
ful study of the part that the school may 
have in the preparation of college gradu- 
ates for their life work. There are 
two such men in the present graduating 
class, and both assure me that they have 
received an indispensable training for 
the secretaryship during their course of 
school work. A special course of two 
vears is provided at this school for college 
graduates, the regular course being three 
years in length. It is safe to say that the 
knowledge of Association history and 
methods, the practical study of sociology 
as applied to the special needs of young 
men, the scholarly course of instruction 
in the English Bible, will be of the ut- 
most service to a college graduate in his 
preparation for the secretaryship, while 
the instruction in anatomy and hygiene, 
in anthropometry, in physical examina- 
tions, and the prescription as well as the 
conduct of exercises, are simply indis- 
pensable to the college graduate looking 
forward to the physical directorship. A 
cursory examination of the most recent 
list of the general secretaries and other 
paid officers of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, shows that one-seventh 
of these officers now in actual service 
have received a course of instruction in 
one of the Association training schools, 
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and this in spite of the fact that the his- 
tory of these schools covers only about 
fifteen years, or about one-half of the his- 
tory of the secretaryship. In view of the 
fact that it is not to be expected that re- 
cent graduates of the schools should 
spring immediately into the front ranks 
of the secretaryship, any more than it is 
to be expected that recent graduates of 
our theological seminaries should imme- 
diately be called to our leading pulpits, it 
is interesting to note that in the list 
designated as having had a course of in- 
struction in one of these schools are the 
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names (some of them college men) of at 
least four state and assistant state secre- 
taries, two international secretaries, three 
instructors in the Association schools, at 
least ten secretaries of Associations of 
the first rank, the physical directors of at 
least four Associations of the first rank. 
A more careful examination of this list 
might disclose still further evidence of 
the contribution of these schools to the 
successful secretaryships of the country, 
but these are sufficient to demonstrate the 
practical utility of these places of train- 
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An Appeal to Women Students for a Missionary Decision 


By Ruth Rouse, Bombay, India 


(Concluded from April) 


BIBLE-TEACHING, 


ERHAPS you are a graduate of 

a Bible normal school, or have 
made a specialty of Bible study. Apart 
from the Bible teaching in the mis- 
sion school, there is in India an in- 
creasing number of schools for Indian 
Lible women, or for the training of 
Eurasian girls as missionaries. The 
head of such a school, you could not be 
without years of experience in the mis- 
sion field; but I know of three such 
schools at least, one north and two south, 
newly opened, that urgently require as- 
sistant workers and trained teachers of 
the Bible. India must be evangelized 
largely by her own people, Eurasian or 
native: to make them “ mighty in the 
Scriptures” is a task worthy of your 
steel. And scores of mission stations, 
while without a Bible school, have 
groups of Bible women requiring teach- 
ing and training. 

Medicine.—Medical mission work is 
the pioneering agency of the mission 
field. It is not necessary here to make 
the plea for doctors and trained nurses. 
All missionary societies want them, and 
that urgently. But, as you finish your 
course in the medical school or hospital, 
let me point out to you that in India now 
is the day of opportunity. You have a 
weapon in your hand against Indian 


heathendom that the women of the next 
generation may find useless. New dis- 
tricts, new homes are to-day “ opened to 
Christian teaching at the point of the 
lancet.” When the government or the 
Lady Dufferin fund have spread a net- 
work of hospitals, dispensaries, and 
medical women over India, as will some 
day be done, the great advantage and 
opportunity of the medical missionary 
will be gone. 

Linguistic and Literary Work.—At 
home your special talents for language 
or philology will get you a post in col- 
lege which another woman might fill, or 
the privilege of editing an already well- 
trodden portion of some classical author, 
or producing some grammar or text- 
book to be groaned over by the American 
boy or girl. Here it will unlock the 
hearts of the heathen for the first time to 
the gospel of Christ; here it will supply 
a Christian literature to the Church. 
“ What do the girls read?” I said to the 
head of a large girls’ school the other 
day. “The Bible of course, and the 
hymn-book, and the catechism,” she re- 
plied. “And what else?” “ Nothing 
else; there is no other literature.” And 
their language was by no means the least 
well-worked of the 300 Indian tongues. 

At home, one book published in a 
thousand is a power: there is one 
chance in a hundred that you will be- 
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come an influential journalist. Here any 
book that you may write or translate will 
be eagerly sought after and read. It 
must necessarily be a power. Think of a 
Christian community without commen- 
taries, books of devotion, church history, 
Christian evidences, children’s books, or 
general literature of any kind whatever! 
You may become author, translator, pub- 
lisher, and Christian journalist. Think 
of languages into which as yet the Holy 
Scriptures have not been translated, or 
but partially translated. At home any 
man may buy the New Testament for 
two cents. Yours may be the privilege 
of unveiling the Scriptures for the first 
time to a race. 

Work Among the Rich—Have you 
that rarest of gifts, the gift of personal 
work among the “unreached rich’? 
Has God used you to win souls for Him 
among the society women of some great 
city? They have their churches, they 
know something of Christianity. I could 
show you a mission in Bombay where, 
in a city of nearly a million souls, three 
young women are devoting themselves 
to work among rich educated European- 
ized women of a native community, who, 
in spite of all their advantages, are yet 
absolutely ignorant of the Gospel. It is 
a drawing-room mission; it means a 
daily round of society calls; prayerful 
waiting upon God for the chance to 
speak the right word about Jesus Christ ; 
facing the contempt of proud, rich, self- 
satisfied and indifferent women for the 
Gospel’s sake; trying now this plan, 
now that, now a lecture, now a musical 
evening. The most necessary gifts for 
such work are social tact, the power of 
making conversation, music, an interest 
in art, limitless patience and faith and 
perseverance, the pluck to go steadily on 
with a work, much. of which seems in- 
direct, and which can never be done on 
schedule time, and, above all, power in 
personal work. 

Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion Work.—Some of you, young wom- 
en, trained in the College Association, 
have before you as your ideal work the 
post of a city association secretary. Do 
not on that account lay aside the 
thoughts of India. 


In India there are half a million Eng- 
lish-speaking people of mixed race, 
Eurasians. From this community come 
the young women in houses of business, 
many teachers, doctors, stenographers, 
typewriters, etc. Among them there is 
the strongest call for the work of the 
city Association in all large cities. Many 
Eurasians, again, are employed on the 
railways, and together with other 
English-speaking people they and their 
families live in large railway centers, at 
junctions or railway works. In not a 
few of these places there is no church or 
minister, and they are visited only at in- 
tervals by a chaplain, and religious life 
is ata low ebb. Here, again, is the need 
for city Association work. The secre- 
tary in such a place must combine all the 
ordinary functions of a secretary with 
many of those of a minister. She may 
be the only representative of aggressive 
Christianity in a community numbering 
thousands. Seven cities at least are in 
urgent need of a city secretary at this 
moment; many more could be em- 
ployed. Summer schools are coming 
into being, and there is a limited amount 
of college Young Women’s Christian 
Association work. 

Social Work.—Social settlement work 
is the ideal sphere of many American 
college women. Social settlements un- 
der that name do not exist in India, with 
one exception. But is not the method 
of the true missionary largely identical 
with the method of the members of so- 
cial settlements or the practical student 
of sociology at home? To live among 
the people as far as possible, to under- 
stand conditions, to help on social re- 
form? The missionary century in India 
can point to widow-burning and infanti- 
cide abolished, the age of child marriage 
raised, girls’ education begun, and many 
another social reform brought about. 
To learn to understand the people? To 
show brotherly and sisterly love? Is 
that our aim? Yes. But, oh, how dif- 
ficult. Hard enough in the slums at 
home, a hundred times harder here, with 
the barriers of race, language, and caste 
prejudice, and an ingrained notion that 
the ways and thoughts of the white man 
are not for the brown. 
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But just here the true missionary must 
follow her Master; must forget her own 
home and her father’s house; musi ior- 
sake country and race and habit of 
thought. Her thoughts must become 
the thoughts of the women; she must 
learn their language, change the very 
muscles of her throat till she can make 


their sounds, change her gestures for 
theirs, live their life: if we may reverent- 
ly so put it, become incarnate among a 
people not her own, empty herself, for 
their sakes become poor that they may 
enter on the riches of Christ. Make that 
your life-work ? Could vou have a high- 
er aim? 


The Trouble at College 
sy Herbert Lyman Clark, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, Olivet College 


HOSE who are engaged in Chris- 

tian work in our colleges are often 
asked, ‘“ Why are there not more con- 
versions at college, and why do so many 
professed Christians lose their religious 
faith there?” For the past six years 
some good opportunities for finding the 
answer to this question have been offered 
me, and there seem to be three or four 
chief causes, aside from the genera) con- 
ditions which affect the religious life of 
the world outside, as well as inside, col- 
lege walls. It is not fair to put the blame 
on athletics, or social festivities, or 
studies, or on any of the other special 
features of college life. These may be 
secondary causes in special cases, but 
taken by themselves they would never in- 
jure a strong religious spirit, or fail to be 
guided by it. Inacertain New England 
college, during four recent years, one 
president of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has been the head of his 
class in scholarship, another a prominent 
athlete, and a third the president of his 
class and a social leader, and all three of 
these men were as earnest and conse- 
crated Christians as can be found in any 
institution. 

The primary cause of the religious in- 
difference among a certain class of stu- 
dents is to be found in the home-train- 
ing, and must be laid at the door of the 
parents. Young men and young women 
to-day too often are brought up in an 
atmosphere that teaches them, usually 
more or less unintentionally, that the 
chief end in life is pleasure, and that even 
their religion is a means for their own 
enjoyment or comfort. They enter col- 
lege alert for every means of having a 
good time, and in many cases are given 


money enough to allow them every 
means of gratifying their tastes. They 
find so many ways in which to enjoy 
themselves in college that they have lit- 
tle time for cultivating the spiritual side 
of character, and Bible reading and pri- 
vate prayer are soon eliminated as factors 
in the daily life. Religious gatherings 
take “ too much time,” and, even where 
the morning service of Sunday is still at- 
tended, the music or the sermon are the 
things considered rather than the wor- 
ship of God. Of course, as soon as a 
student is too busy to attend to either 
private or public devotions, his useful- 
ness as a Christian begins to wane, for 
it is especially true in college that the 
religious life needs its full share of nour- 
ishment. Where the necessity of prayer 
and worship has been properly empha- 
sized at home, and the duty and respon- 
sibility of service have been taught, 
college life rarely has any influence save 
for good; but the tacit assumption by 
many parents that service and respon- 
sibility are evils instead of blessings is 
at the root of much home-training, which 
results in irreligious and often immoral 
lives in college. 

But no matter what the home-train- 
ing, not nearly so many young people 
would lose their religious faith if the in- 
fluence of the members of the faculty 
were what it should be, and at their door 
must be laid the responsibility for a very 
large proportion of the religious indiffer- 
ence in college. Members of the faculty 
in not a few institutions no longer are 
selected with reference to their power of 
molding the characters of their stu- 
dents, but almost wholly with reference 
to their knowledge of the particular sub- 
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ject which they are expected to teach. 
Even their ability to teach it is often a 
secondary matter, and their methods of 
teaching are not so much as considered. 
Witness the recent instance in one of our 
large universities where a class of stu- 
dents in history were obliged to petition 
their instructor not to use so much slang 
in his lecture, to treat the young women 
with ordinary courtesy, and to show 
some respect for the Christian religion ; 
and his reply was that he preferred his 
present methods. When the president 
of the university was asked what would 
be done in such a case, he replied, the 
teachers were not interfered with by the 
executive officers! More than this, how- 
ever: the religious views and sympathies 
of the teacher are wholly overlooked, the 
only questions asked (if any) being 
whether he is a church member, and, if 
so, of what denomination. The result is 
that an increasingly large percentage of 
men on the faculties of some of our col- 
leges and universities are Christians only 
in the,most liberal use of that term. In 
one of our well-known so-called “ Chris- 
tian colleges,” while eighty-five per cent. 
of the faculty are church members, not 
over sixty per cent. show any real inter- 
est in the religious life or moral welfare 
of their students. If we consider only 
those who have been appointed in the last 
ten vears, we find that of these only sixty 
per cent. are church members, and less 
than thirty per cent. can be considered 
active Christians. Yet more than one- 
third of the trustees who have appointed 
these teachers are clergymen in active 
service. 

The carelessness or indifference of ap- 


pointing boards goes farther than this, 
however, for not infrequently the moral 
character of men selected for responsible 
positions on the teaching force is not 
above reproach. Instances can be given 
of the appointment of immoral men to 
the faculties not only of some men’s, but 
even of some women’s, colleges, and in 
several cases that have come under my 
personal observation, the immorality 
was so well known that even ordinary 
investigation could have ascertained the 
facts had the precaution been taken. It 
is not an uncommon opinion among 
graduate students, in some universities 
at least, that their personal habits are no 
one’s business but their own. If ap- 
pointing boards are to tacitly agree to 
that, then they must bear at least a share 
of the blame for the lack of helpful in- 
fluence in the faculty. 

There are of course many causes of 
religious indifference in college, which 
may be found in the student body itself, 
especially in the personal habits of so- 
called Christian men, but these are so 
generally known and commented on, 
they need not be mentioned here. More- 
over, in many such cases the conduct of 
some prominent member of the faculty is 
largely responsible. It seems to me, 
therefore, proper to call attention to the 
fact that in the desire to secure for teach- 
ers in our colleges men who are intel- 
lectually superior, and who have had the 
best possible training, we are in great 
danger of losing the far more important 
qualities of moral and spiritual influence, 
without which the formation of high 
character in the student becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult. 


The New York City Intercollegiate Movement 


By Arthur B. 


HE history of work for students in 
New York City goes back as far 

as 1865. In that year Mr. McBurney 
drew up a constitution for what was 
called the “ Medical Students’ Christian 
Union.” Meetings were held weekly, 
and a series of sermons by well-known 
ministers was inaugurated. This work 
for medical students grew in earnestness 
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and power until in 1887 their weekly 
meetings averaged about fifty men, con- 
versions were reported, an annual mis- 
sionary conference at which men decided 
to become medical missionaries had be- 
come a regular feature of the work, and a 
spirit of deep earnestness characterized 
the workers. In this year Professor 
Henry Drummond visited America, and 
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at the urgent request of the medical stu- 
dents he consented to tell them of the 
student work of Edinburgh. At his re- 
quest other classes of students were in- 
vited to the meetings, and the fall follow- 
ing saw the “ Students’ Movement ” or- 
ganized in the city, working for all 
classes of students. Mass meetings were 
held regularly, first in Dockstader’s The- 
atre, and later in the concert hall of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, addressed by 
prominent professors. From New York 
the movement spread to Boston and 
Chicago. 

In 1889 the Students’ Movement be- 
came the Students’ Branch of the New 
York City Association, and a secretary 
giving his full time to the work was en- 
gaged. Soon the need of a distinctively 
student rallying point was felt, and a 
house situated in the center of one of the 
largest student communities was rented 
and fitted up as a Students’ Club House. 
Here were held the various meetings and 
receptions of an intercollegiate character, 
while it served also as a‘center from 
which men went out to organize Bible 
classes and religious meetings in a num- 
ber of the schools and colleges. 

It was not until 1894 that the idea of 
organizing local Associations in the col- 
leges themselves was seen to be the most 
effective method of strengthening the 
local work. In the same year a larger 
club house was secured and furnished 
and the central work here strengthened 
by the establishment of a regular Sunday 
afternoon social tea immediately follow- 
ing the student meeting, and provided by 
the members of the Woman’s Advisory 
Board. 

The work then divides itself into two 
main lines—the Association and the Club 
House. At present there are nine stu- 
dent Associations in New York City 
with a total membership of six hundred 
and four. About two hundred of these 
men are engaged in active committee 
work. There are nine student Bible 
classes under student leadership with an 
average attendance of six, and four 
classes connected with city churches led 
by prominent business and professional 
men with an average attendance of fif- 
teen. This means that over one hundred 
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students are meeting each week for the 
study of the Bible. 

The number of regular and special re- 
ligious meetings last year was three hun- 
dred and sixty-four, with an average at- 
tendance of nineteen. The present work 
in these Associations is solid, aggressive, 
and in most cases well developed. All 
but two Associations have their own 
rooms in the college buildings, and these 
two have accommodations granted them 
in lecture rooms for meetings, etc. Two 
of the medical Associations are already 
talking of securing general secretaries of 
their own, while the fine building which 
has just been given for the religious in- 
terests of Columbia University, and the 
engagement of a general secretary who 
shall give his whole time to the work 
there, will mean a very considerable 
strengthening of this department. 

On the other hand, the club-house idea 
seems to offer the best solution of the 
problems which confront us in the ab- 
sence of dormitories. It is an active 
agency in counteracting the strong influ- 
ences which come from immoral board- 
ing houses which make active campaigns 
for students, the environment in which 
many men are living, the companionships 
which are so quickly formed with fellow 
students who have seen the worst side of 
city life, and the spirit of materialism and 
scepticism which is so prevalent among 
students in professional schools. Its 
dormitories furnish a place where a 
nucleus of strong Christian men can get 
together in the very center of a student 
community. Its large co-operative eat- 
ing club brings sixty men from the neigh- 
borhood under its influence three times a 
day. Its strong Sunday afternoon re- 
ligious meetings, where prominent busi- 
ness and professional men speak simply 
and directly on the reality of the religion 
of Jesus Christ, furnish a means for keep- 
ing before the men the higher and spirit- 
ual side of life. Its social Sunday after- 
noon teas, at which members of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee always 
are present to pour tea and chocolate, 
and where the men can have a good 
social time together with fellow students 
from all over the city, furnish an occasion 
where a man may “ let down” from the 
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tension of study without danger of giv- 
ing way to temptation. 

The second one of these neighborhood 
club houses will be opened next fall in 
the vicinity of one of our largest med- 
ical schools. It is hoped that the time 
is not far distant when every student 
community in the city will be manned by 
its own club house. 

The entire intercollegiate work has, 
from the very beginning, been in the 
hands of a committee of students at 
first representing various institutions, and 
later the various student Associations. 
They have been aided and guided by a 
strong advisory committee of interested 
professors and members of faculties of 
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the New York institutions. Though the 
present work is well organized, there are 
large bodies of students yet entirely un- 
touched—notably the law and art men. 
Perhaps 8,000 men may be said to come 
under the influence of the present work, 
yet there are fully twice that many men 
studying in the various colleges, prepara- 
tory, professional, and technical schoois 
of the city. 

So far the work has been largely of a 
restraining character. We look forward 
to the day when it shall be not only a 
work of keeping men from evil, but also 
a mighty power in saving them from lives 
which have already gone beyond their 
control. 


The Student Association and Its Field 


By W. J. Parker, Secretary of the Student Department, Chicago 
Association 


| N general the task of the Association 
is that of conferring a benefit upon 
every student and faculty member of the 
institution in which it is located. It 
needs to be remembered, however, that 
the Association is not an originator of 
benefits which can be dispensed on de- 
mand, but rather is an organization of 
men who believe that they have a mis- 
sion to their fellows—something of value 
to give them, and who for economy and 
stimulus associate their efforts. Every 
institution contains within itself the so- 
lution of the problem of the religious life 
of its students. A more explicit state- 
ment, then, of the program of the As- 
sociation would be to say that it is 
three-fold: first, to state with precision 
the nature and extent of its possible 
activities ; second, to discover the avail- 
able resources of men, money, and cir- 
cumstance; third, to devise such ap- 
paratus as will harness the forces at hand 
to the work to be done. 

This gives us at once the basis for our 
study of the field. Before we decide the 
nature and extent of the activities of the 
Association, let us have information like 
the following: 

(1) About the institution itself. Its 
location—in small town or large city. 
Its place in the educational scale—sec- 


ondary, collegiate, technical, post-grad- 
uate, professional. The strength of its 
influence in educational circles. What 
are its chief rivals? The provision that 
it makes for the physical, social, and re- 
ligious needs of students. Are there dor- 
mitories, gymnasiums, dining clubs, em- 
ployment and information bureaus? Is 
chapel or church attendance compul- 
sory? Is Bible study in the curriculum ? 
Is it compulsory or elective? What is 
its nature? Are there required hours of 
study? Is it under State, denomina- 
tional, or private control? What facili- 
ties could it place at the disposal of the 
Association ? 

(2) About the community. What is 
the attitude of pastors, church members, 
and citizens toward the students? What 
efforts are being made on behalf of stu- 
dents by churches, city Associations, or 
other outside agencies, and with what 
success? To what extent is co-operation 
with them advisable and possible. What 
destructive forces are present? 

(3) About the faculty. The propor- 
tion of active Christian men. Their at- 
titude toward students. The extent of 
their interest in the religious life of stu- 
dents. The kind of ability, and the 
amount of their time and money that 
might be available. 
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(4) About the student body as a whole. 
Total number of students. Proportion 
of male and female students. In the 
main, are they residential or not. The 
nature, extent, and influence of other 
student organizations of a fraternal, 
social, literary, oratorical, musical, ath- 
letic, political, or religious nature. The 
attitude of students toward religion. 

(5) About the individual student. 
Name. Age. City address. Home ad- 
dress. Temperament. Previous educa- 
tion. Religious influences at home. Re- 
ligious organizations with which he has 
been connected, and the extent of his par- 
ticipation in their activities. Of what 
church is he a member? What church 
does he attend? Does he consider him- 
self a Christian? Present financial, 
social, and religious needs. Amount of 
leisure. To what organizations does he 
belong? In what student enterprises is 
he most interested? How influential is 
he? With whom does he associate? 
What is the quality of his work as a stu- 
dent? Probable life-work, and reasons 
for choosing it. What are his special 
weaknesses? What does he do for 
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NE of the most notable campaigns 
ever conducted among North 
American institutions by secretaries of 
the Student Volunteer Movement was 
that of Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor, of 
the China Inland Mission, during the 
winter just passed. Both are well known 
in missionary circles throughout the 
world. Dr. Taylor is a son of Dr. J. 
Hudson Taylor, the founder and for 
many years the promoter and central fig- 
ure of the China Inland Mission. Dr. 
Taylor, the son, is distinguished in his 
own name both for very marked schol- 
arly attainments in British medical col- 
leges and hospitals, and for his work as 
a missionary physician in inland China. 
Mrs. Taylor (née Geraldine Guinness), 
is a member of the London East End 
Guinness family that has so distinguished 
itself in missionary training, authorship, 
and active service on the field. She is 
the author of “In the Far East,” “ The 
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recreation? What does he now do for 
others? What could he do for others? 

The collection of such information is 
laborious and consumes much time, but 
it is absolutely necessary if the work of 
the Association is to be done on a scale 
commensurate with the need, and in a 
manner suited to circumstances. The 
same study that has helped us to deter- 
mine what we should aim to do will also 
give us a clew, the following up of which 
will lead us to those forces on which, in 
the nature of the case, we have to rely, 
and which are invariably capable of do- 
ing the necessary work. The details of 
the mechanism that adjusts the force to 
the work will be the invention of the 
moment, changed as expediency and 
experience dictate. Every institution 
then will have an Association peculiar to 
itself; not isolated or refusing to profit 
by the experience of others, but at the 
same time refusing to attempt certain 
forms of work merely because they are 
done elsewhere, or are recommended. 
All its activities will be purposeful, all its 
resources utilized, all its machinery 
effective. 


Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor 


Story of the China Inland Mission,” and 
of other missionary books. She was a 
prominent figure at the Detroit Student 
Volunteer Convention in 1894, and led 
the Sunday morning consecration service, 
perhaps the meeting of all the convention 
most distinguished for its manifestation 
of spiritual power. 

Dr. and Mrs. Taylor were in the United 
States a year ago to attend the sessions 
of the Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
ence, held in New York City in May. 
At that time arrangements were made 
with them to return to America from 
England last fall in order to travel for a 
few months among the colleges under the 
auspices of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. In accordance with this plan they 
began work last November, continuing 
with some interruptions, until April. 
The effects of this work, infusing per- 
manent missionary enthusiasm, counsel- 
ing in the formation of life-purposes, 
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and giving new spiritual inspiration to 
hundreds of students, can scarcely be 
overestimated. 

In four months, between November 
and April, Dr. Taylor visited seventy- 
seven different institutions of learning, 
including forty medical schools, ten theo- 
logical seminaries, twenty-one universi- 
ties and colleges, and six dental, tech- 
nical, and other schools. The special 
object of his work was to present to med- 
ical students the opportunities for service 
on the mission field, so that only those 
other colleges could be visited that were 
in or near the largest cities. This work 
necessitated about 4,000 miles of travel, 
as far north as Montreal and Minneapo- 
lis, and as far south as Baltimore and 
Nashville. Mrs. Taylor’s work in No- 
vember and December was among the 
women’s colleges of the eastern states. 
In January and February Dr. and Mrs. 
Taylor were traveling together on Cana- 
dian and western tours. In all, Mrs. 
Taylor visited nearly as many institu- 
tions as did her husband, these includ- 
ing colleges, medical schools, nurses’ 
training schools, and a number of pri- 
vate schools. Throughout the tours they 
were accompanied by other secretaries of 
the Student Volunteer Movement who 
attended to local arrangements. 

The first institution visited by Dr. Tay- 
lor was the University of Pennsylvania. 
\fter an address in the chapel, the follow- 
ing day was nearly filled by interviews 
with men interested. At Baltimore a 
series of well-attended student meetings 
was held, these being especially notable 
for the cordial co-operation of the facul- 
ties of the different schools. One of the 
faculty at Johns Hopkins Medical School 
offered the use of his residence, and en- 
tertained a large audience of medical stu- 
dents. The following week was spent in 
Philadelphia, where three medical schools 
and one theological seminary were 
reached. At the Jefferson Medical 
School a large part of one clinical hour 
was given up to Dr. Taylor. Boston was 
next visited. Medical students here are 
not easy to reach, but several profitable 
meetings were held, one of these being 
the first meeting religious in purpose ever 
held in Tufts Medical School. Large and 
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interested audiences heard Dr. Taylor at 
Harvard and at Boston Theological 
Seminary. In New York five days were 
spent in addressing regular Association 
meetings as far as possible, so as to reach 
the most suitable men in each institution. 
A special meeting at Columbia drew a 
considerable audience, and one at Union 
Theological Seminary aroused much in- 
terest. 

After Christmas, Dr. Taylor spent a 
week among the colleges and schools of 
Toronto. Then followed a visit to 
Queen’s University, Kingston. At Mon- 
treal very thorough preparation had been 
made in advance. McGill University had 
one of the largest meetings in the history 
of her Association, with a popular mem- 
ber of the faculty in the chair. A third 
of the audience remained after the meet- 
ing to ask questions and hear further 
facts about China. At London, in West- 
ern Ontario, another brief stay resulted 
in blessing to the institutions visited, as 
was testified by many students. At the 
University of Michigan, the final meeting 
on Sunday evening packed to the doors 
one of the largest churches in the city. 
At Louisville, Ky., facts about medical 
work in Eastern lands made a deep im- 
pression in five medical schools reached. 
A missionary rally of young people was 
addressed. 

A week was spent in Nashville, Tenn., 
and ten days at Chicago. At the latter 
place seventeen institutions were visited. 
The Volunteer Union of Chicago was 
addressed, and also a young people’s rally 
in the auditorium of the Central Associa- 
tion Building. 

The University of Wisconsin was next 
visited, and the largest Association meet- 
ing ever held there was addressed. The 
following day was entirely taken up with 
interviews with those interested. At the 
University of Minnesota a chapel service 
with a voluntary attendance of over nine 
hundred students was addressed. From 
Minneapolis, Dr. Taylor turned east- 
ward, and Cleveland was his next halt- 
ing-place. Three institutions were 
reached here, then one in Rochester, and 
Cornell University at Ithaca was visited. 
A lecture before the Medical Society and 
a large meeting of the Christian Associa- 
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tion were the features of this visit. At 
Princeton University the volunteers 
gained many valuable suggestions as to 
their life-work, and an inspiration was 
given to the missionary work of the As- 
sociation. Dr. Taylor's tour closed with 
a visit to Yale. 

As before mentioned, beginning with 
the Toronto campaign early in January, 
Mrs. Taylor accompanied her husband in 
most of the touring in Canada and the 
West. In co-educational institutions vis- 
ited, Mrs. Taylor spoke to audiences of 
young women, and in every case her ad- 
dresses were most cordially and enthusi- 
astically received. But just as Dr. Tay- 
lor’s greatest work was done in the 
medical colleges in metropolitan centers, 
so Mrs. Taylor’s greatest work probably 
was that in the exclusively women’s col- 
leges. Everywhere such interest was 
shown that second and sometimes third 
visits were made to almost every one of 
the largest colleges for women in the 
East: and no less striking was the inter- 
est shown by many of the college presi- 
dents and members of the faculties. The 
president of one of the most important 
colleges invited Mrs. Taylor, after two 
visits to the Christian Union, to come a 
third time to make the address at one of 
the regular college preaching services, af- 
terward asking her to conduct chapel ex- 
ercises the two succeeding meetings, and 
showed in every way a cordial interest 
in the meeting and in Mrs. Taylor's per- 
sonal intercourse with the students. 
Wherever there was time a series of 
meetings followed the first general meet- 
ing, when, with eloquence and true power, 
Mrs. Taylor almost at once won her au- 
dience to a new interest in, and keen sym- 
pathy for, the Chinese, never stopping 
until she had made them realize in some 
degree the splendid energy and dignity, 
ability and industry, and even kindliness, 
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of the Chinese people until goaded into 
cruel revenge by acts of injustice from 
the West. Many students came to have 
personal talks with her about religious 
matters, and found for themselves the 
reality of the spiritual life. In four of 
the largest colleges this interest was so 
marked that when she left there were 
many still who wanted to speak to her, 
for whom there had not been time. In 
one great university it was the most in- 
fluential women in the college who were 
deeply impressed, and still other members 
of the faculty came again and again to 
hear. Always there were the same mes- 
sages, the personal love and guidance of 
God for man, the power of “ the living 
Christ” to satisfy every human heart, 
and the personal responsibility of man for 
his brother-man. There were many 
small informal meetings with a few who 
were in earnest in seeking the knowledge 
of the will of God for their future work, 
when Mrs. Taylor would indicate the 
principles which should guide every 
Christian in his choice of a life-work. 
The secret of the unique success at- 
tending these workers is not hid from 
any who had opportunity to see their 
methods of work. Constant reliance 
upon God and a very real sense of His 
presence gave them very real power. 
While medical students recognize in Dr. 
Taylor a master of their profession, and 
theological students perceived his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
vet all felt he was pre-eminently a man of 
prayer, and his strength was not the 
strength of man. So also in the minds 


of hundreds of students who listened to 
Mrs. Taylor and felt the magnetism of 
her personality, the impression that re- 
mains the deepest is not her singular 
power as a speaker, but a vision of the 
shining face that comes to those who 
speak with God. 











Some Recent Testimonies to the Worth of the Student 


Association 


NUMBER of very significant testi- 
A monies of the worth of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations have been called forth recently 
in connection with the Student Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Association. It is 
worth while to know how the heads of 
faculties and other professors in large and 
growing institutions regard this organ- 
ization, and what it is in the work of the 
Association that most impresses them. 
Some of these testimonies are here repro- 
duced: 

Frank Billings, M.D., Dean of Rush 
Medical College: “There can be no 
doubt that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has an excellent moral influ- 
ence upon the young men who have an 
opportunity to attend the meetings of the 
Student Department in the medical col- 
leges. It offers to young men an oppor- 
tunity to meet with an excellent class of 
people, and affords them social advan- 
tages which many of them, as strangers 
here, would not be otherwise able to com- 
mand. I believe that it also has an influ- 
ence for good upon those who do not par- 
ticipate in the meetings, through the in- 
fluence of individual members of the 
Association with whom they are brought 
in daily contact in their college work.” 

Frank Seward Johnson, M.D., Dean 
of the Northwestern University Medical 
School: “ The work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the Medical De- 
partment of this University has been pro- 
ductive of good results. This is apparent 
in the improved morals and manliness of 
the student body, and in the more thor- 
ough and honest work of the classes. We 
feel that indirectly a more active interest 
in the professional purpose of the school 
is being aroused.” 

William E. Quine, M.D., Dean of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons: “I 
regard the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association among the medical 
students of the city as of immeasurable 
value. Aside from its practical helpful- 
ness in procuring employment for the 
needy, and wholesome homes for stu- 
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dents, it strengthens the weak and de- 
termines the purpose of the unsettled in 
religious life, and improves the moral 
tone of the whole student body. I will 
leave you to dream over the effect of the 
work on these men after they get to be 
physicians and persons of position and 
influence in the various communities in 
which they live and do their work.” 

Victor C. Alderson, Dean of the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology: “The 
work of the Association among our col- 
lege men has been of positive value in 
several lines. It gives a high ideal to 
young manhood; it unifies the Christian 
spirit among the students; it shows that 
highly specialized scientific and technical 
study is not incompatible with a devoutly 
religious life.” 

Thomas E. D. Bradley, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of the Law of Contracts and Evi- 
dence, Chicago-Kent College of Law: 
“In my judgment there is no influence 
which so affects for good the moral life 
of our colleges as the Young Men's 
Christian Association. The efforts of the 
Student Department have given to this 
work a permanence and a power which it 
never before possessed. Two years’ inti- 
mate acquaintance with the work of this 
department convinces me that no depart- 
ment of the Association work has greater 
claims upon our encouragement and sup- 
port than this.” 

N. B. Delamater, M.D., Secretary, 
Chicago Homeopathic Medical College: 
“The student branches of the Asso- 
ciation have exerted a very decided influ- 
ence on the general moral tone of our en- 
tire classes. The most marked beneficent 
influence, however, seems to me to be in 
turning the attention of the new student 
from the many temptations that beset 
him on every hand, and thus preventing 
him from getting into bad company and 
bad habits.” 

Edwin Burritt Smith, Esq., Professor 
of Law, Northwestern University Law 
School: “ The students find themselves 
in a community so vast that it can take 
little account of individual conduct. It 
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is the purpose of the Association to main- 
tain among them the highest ideal of 
Christian manhood, to preach to them 
that none may with impunity sin, even 
for a reason; to lead them to see that the 
Christian life is necessary and inevitable 
to men who would contribute their lives 
to the onward progress of a divine or- 
der.” 

The Rev. Graham Taylor, Professor 
of Christian Sociology and Pastoral The- 
ology, Chicago Theological Seminary: 
“The Student Department of the Chi- 
cago Young Men’s Christian Association 
is doing a most important work for the 
thousands of students in the technical 
and professional schools, who are, per- 
haps, most in need of the manifold and 
expert service which this department 
alone can render them. The students of 
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the Chicago Theological Seminary are 
profiting by the affiliations which the de- 
partment brings into vital relation, as 
well as by the center for cooperation 
among themselves and with the faculty 
of the seminary, which their branch asso- 
ciation supplies.” 

The Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Pas- 
tor of Central Church, and President of 
the Armour Institute of Technology: 
“To my mind, every large school, col- 
lege or university should give great 
encouragement to the organizing and de- 
veloping of their Student Department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, for there is no society so beneficial, 
so uplifting, and so mentally and morally 
healthful in its work as that which the 
student comes in contact with through 
this organization.” 


The Sequel to a Spiritual Awakening Among Chinese Students 


N the June, 1900, number of THe IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN there was printed an 
article by Mr. D. Willard Lyon, Secre- 
tary for China of the International Com- 
mittee, descriptive of a remarkable re- 
ligious awakening among the students of 
the Anglo-Chinese College, at Foochow, 
South China. Mr. Lyon is now in the 
United States, and recently received a 
letter from Miss Sarah M. Bosworth of 
Foochow, telling of the faithful perse- 
verance, even amid persecution, of those 
who became Christians last spring. Part 
of the letter is here given: 

“T am very glad to tell you something 
about the young men in our school. At 
the beginning of the term there was con- 
siderable uncertainty as to whether it 
was the wisest thing to open up the 
schools, but we have never had a quieter 
or more prosperous session, and this is 
the testimony of other missionaries as 
well. Outside there have been wonder- 
ful opportunities for work, and among 
the students a deep religious feeling. 
There has been no special revival as there 
was last spring, but we are hoping there 
may be when the new term opens. But 
the attendance upon the various meetings 
has been good and there has been a little 
quiet work going on. As to those who 


came out last winter or spring, one of the 
professors says he does not know of one 


who went back or denied his faith. One 
young man gave this experience. Dur- 


ing the summer one of his heathen 
friends said to him, *‘ What will you do 
if the Boxers come? Will you acknowl- 
edge that you are a Christian and let 
them kill you?’ At first he did not an- 
swer, but after thinking the matter over 
he said to his friend, * A true Christian 
will confess his Master under any cir- 
cumstances, and I want to and expect to 
be a true Christian.’ Another, a young 
man named Hsu, is staying hére at the 
school this vacation, for he knew his 
parents would try to compel him to wor- 
ship the ancestors at New Year's time 
if he went home. Another of our young 
men who was converted through the 
special work of our head teacher, Mr. 
Ding Maing Ing, a number of years ago, 
has just been married. His people are 
heathen, but he insisted on having a 
Christian wedding. He was married ac- 
cording to the service of our church, and 
he successfully resisted all attempts to 
make him worship the ancestors, but 
since the wedding the father has been 
very unkind to him, and he is having a 
hard time. Ding Hie Ung, one of our 
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teachers who has been a nominal Chris- 
tian all his life, was thoroughly converted 
last spring, and this vacation he has gone 
back to his own home district, Kucheng, 
and is holding revival meetings. His 
face fairly beams when he tells how he 
was brought to himself last year and 
made to see that Christian parents and 
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church membership are not enough to 
save a man. Maing Ing and Hsu Sie 
Guong are doing special evangelistic 
work on this district this vacation. 
Twenty-nine in all, twenty-seven of them 
students or teachers in the college, have 
taken a pledge to try to save at least ten 
souls during this year.” 


The Jubilee Convention Program 


HE convention will be called to 

order at 11 A.M., Tuesday, June 

11, in Mechanics’ Building, Huntington 

Avenue, Boston. At the opening session 

addresses of welcome will be delivered by 
leading citizens of Massachusetts. 

A praise ‘service will be held in Trin- 
ity Church at 2 p.M., which will be one 
of the most notable and impressive meet- 
ings in connection with the convention. 
The evening session of Tuesday is set 
apart for the reception of the President 
of the United States; Lord Strathcona, 
High Commissioner for Canada; and 
representatives of foreign governments. 
An early prayer meeting will be held at 
the Association building each morning 
under the leadership of Rev. Dr. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman. Section conferences will 
be held relating to the religious, physical 
and boys’ work, and to work among stu- 
dents and railroad men. 

On Jubilee Day, Thursday, June 13, a 
tablet will be unveiled, with appropriate 
services, in the Old South Meeting 
House, where the Boston Association 
was organized in 1851. The sessions of 
this day will be specially arranged to lay 
emphasis upon its commemorative char- 
acter. An early meeting for delegates 
only will be held at the new Old South 
Church, Sunday, June 16. In the after- 
noon a mass meeting for men only will 
be held at Mechanics’ Hall, in charge of 
Mr. Fred B. Smith. In the evening 
Work among the Unnumbered Multi- 
tude of Young Men in non-Christian 
Lands will be considered, and this will 
be followed at once by the farewell 
meeting. 

During the day sessions of the conven- 
tion Mr. C. B. Willis will lead the sing- 
ing, and during the evening sessions Mr. 


George C. Stebbins will be the leader. 
The co-operation in_ the service of song 
of Mr. Ira D. Sankey and of the Associa- 
tion Quartet is also expected. On the 
day following the convention, June 17, 
arrangements will be made for an excur- 
sion to Plymouth Rock. 

The space alloted to the exhibit is a 
third larger than that used at the Grand 
Rapids Convention in 1899. The number 
of Associations participating and the ar- 
ticles shown will probably be double those 
shown at Grand Rapids. 

Among the speakers already promised 
are: the President of the United States, 
and Lord Strathcona, of Canada, if of- 
ficial engagements do not prevent; Prin- 
cipal William Caven, of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto; President W. H. P. 
Faunce, of Brown University; President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University; President Cy- 
rus Northrop, of the University of Min- 
nesota; President William F. Slocum, of 
Colorado College; President Booker T. 
Washington, of Tuskegee Institute; 
Professor E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary; James H. Can- 
field, LL.D., of Columbia University ; 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, New York; Hon- 
orable James H. Eckels, Chicago; Bishop 
Maurice S. Baldwin, London, Ontario; 
Professor W. W. White, Montclair, N. 
J.; Bishop Henry C. Potter, New York; 
the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the 
Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, and the 
Rey. Dr. Alexander McKenzie. 

It is expected that over one hundred 
gentlemen who are deeply interested in 
Association work will be present from 
Europe, Asia, Australasia, South Africa, 
and South America. 











The Eastern Presidents’ Conference 


HE annual conference of presidents 
of student Associations in the ter- 
ritory of New England, New York, and 
the Middle Atlantic States, was held at 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
April 4 to 7, 1901. In the number and 
representative character of delegates, as 
well as in the strength of program and 
character of results, this conference was 
the most successful ever held in the East. 
Forty-four institutions, comprising col- 
leges, universities, medical and other pro- 
fessional schools, normal and preparatory 
schools, and the United States Military 
and Naval Academies, were represented, 
by presidents or their substitutes, and by 
general secretaries. Eighty-four men 
were in attendance, among them State 
College Secretaries E. D. Soper ( Penn- 
sylvania) and E. C. Jenkins (New 
York), metropolitan student secretaries, 
D. C. Drew (Boston) and A. B. Will- 
iams (New York), Messrs Beach, Tur- 
ner, and Gilbert of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, and Messrs. Mott, Andersen, 
Hicks, Edwards, and McKee of the Stu- 
dent Department of the International 
Comunittee. 

Other fraternal delegates were the 
State Secretary of New Jersey, Mr. Don- 
ald McColl, Messrs. Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick (Chicago), and C. W. McAlpin 
(New York), members of the Inter- 
national Committee; Messrs. George 
Gleason and C, C. Robinson, secretaries 
of the Central Association of the city of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Gibson Bell, offi- 
cial representative of the St. Paul’s So- 
ciety of Harvard University. 

It was specially gratifying to have pres- 
ent for the first time in the history of the 
movement an officer from the Association 
at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, as well as the president of the 
West Point Association for the third suc- 
cessive conference. 

In addition to the regular program, 
addresses of unusual helpfulness and 
permanent value were given by President 
Patton of Princeton, on “ The Resurrec- 
tion of Christ,” and Mr. J. Campbell 
White of India, who presented the spe- 


cial claims of student Association work 
among the students of Calcutta. Special 
solemnity was added to all the sessions 
by the Easter thoughts and observances 
which found expression throughout the 
days of the conference. 

For the benefit of special classes of stu- 
dents, sectional conferences for prepara- 
tory school delegates, and for representa- 
tions from colleges and universities, were 
held on two afternoons. One separate 
conference of men from medical and 
other professional schools was held. 

The subjects which drew forth deepest 
interest and stimulated most earnest dis- 
cussion and investigation were: the 
means of leading students to accept 
Christ in college or school days, the en- 
largement of Bible and mission study 
classes and courses, and the establishment 
of new general secretaryships. Special 
prominence was given to the considera- 
tion of the Universities’ Camp for pre- 
paratory-school boys held each summer 
under the leadership of the secretary of 
the International Committee for prepara- 
tory schools. 

The entertainment furnished by the 
leaders of the Princeton Association was 
of the highest order. Rooms and board 
for the majority of the delegates were 
provided in the dormitories and private 
clubs of the University. Professors and 
residents of Princeton also kindly ten- 
dered their homes for the entertainment 
of several representatives and speakers. 
All of the sessions were held in Murray- 
Dodge Hall, the newly enlarged and 
equipped home of the Princeton Associa- 
tion. This building proved to be a most 
important factor in the success of the 
conference. Not only did its commodious 
rooms and corridors afford ample space 
for the different sessions, but its magnifi- 
cent equipment illustrated the fact that 
an Association merits the best of furnish- 
ings, and that when such a home exists 
under the management of a comprehen- 
sive religious body, it meets to the fullest 
extent the worthiest claims of a student 
population for a social as well as a relig- 
ious center. 
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The Association at Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, Ohio, held its first annual 
banquet, April 18. 





An Association building fund of more 
than $7,000 was raised in less than a week 
recently at the University of Oregon. 





At the A. and M. College in Texas a 
room has been fitted up for Association 


work. A large class is studying the 
“ Life of Christ.” 





The new Association at Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Ind., is making 
headway. Fifty members were enrolled 
during the first two weeks after organiza- 
tion. 


Mr. Gilbert A. Beaver, for several 
years Student Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee, is to be Metropoli- 
tan Student Secretary in New York City 
next year. 





In the last week of March the first con- 
ference of Christian students in Belgium 
was held at Brussels. It was attended 
by Protestant students from five Belgian 
student centers. 


The Association at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., has voted to in- 
augurate a paid secretaryship for next 
year, and steps are being taken to secure 
the necessary funds. 





The spiritual life of eight of the col- 
leges and universities of Kentucky has 
been very much helped by a tour of Mr. 
S. D. Gordon, who has given a series of 
quiet talks to college men on “* Power.” 





The Association at the University of 
Vermont is at present forming an ad- 
visory committee composed of graduates 
resident in New York City. It is hoped 
that a general secretary may be called in 
the near future. 


A conference of the Christian students 
of German Switzerland was held at 
Aarau, March 17 to 19. The Christian 
student movement has made real prog- 


ress in this part of Switzerland during 
the present year. 


Some of the student Associations in 
Switzerland, during the year, have had 
groups for the study of social questions. 
These have proved to be one of the best 
means of interesting outsiders in the 
work of the Association. 





For the first time a mission class has 
been conducted at Westminster College, 
North Wilmington, Pa. The attendance 
at the class has been fifteen, two-thirds 
of whom are men. The class is led by 
a member of the faculty. 





Baylor University, Waco, Tex., has 
just received a stirring revival under the 
work of evangelist George C. Needham, 
when a large number of the students en- 
tered into a new relationship to Jesus 
Christ as Savior and Lord. 





The professors at the Medical College 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, have taken 
turns in surrendering one-half hour per 
week for the Association meeting; the 
average attendance has been almost half 
the enrollment in the school. 





The Association at Mercersburg Acad- 
emy has been reorganized with a mem- 
bership of ninety-five, of whom seventy 
are active members. A Bible class in Old 
Testament Characters is being con- 
ducted by one of the masters. 





At Austin College, Sherman, Tex., 
the missionary giving of the Associa- 
tion men goes toward the support of an 
alumnus in China. A mission study class 
recently has been organized and two new 
men enlisted as student volunteers. 





A new gymnasium building is now in 
process of erection at Kentucky State 
College. In this building there are to be 
two rooms fitted up for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The men are 
hoping to have these finished for their 
fall work. 
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The Kentucky presidents’ conference 
was held at Centre College, March 22 to 
24, with a larger attendance than at any 
of the previous conferences. Valuable 
assistance was rendered by Messrs. S. D. 
Gordon, Hugh Mellhany, Jr., and W. 
\W. Brockman. 


The Trinity University, Texas, Asso- 
ciation has recently started Bible study 
classes, following approved methods, and 
using “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
by Sharman, and Dr. Johnston’s “ Stud- 
ies in God’s Methods of Training 
Workers.” 


Mr. Hubert D. Gallaudet, General Sec- 
retary at the University of Virginia, has 
been obliged to give up his work at that 
institution because of ill-health. Mr. W. 
M. M. Thomas, of the class of 1901, will 
fill the position until the end of the 
scholastic year. 


The Association at the Imperial Uni- 
versity in Tokyo, Japan, is arranging to 
send out deputations of Christian stu- 
dents to visit Associations in other insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the vicinity 
of Tokyo, and also to hold evangelistic 
meetings for students. 


The spiritual life of the students at 
DePauw University has been strength- 
ened during a recent series of special 
meetings. Several conversions were 
brought about. Most of the meetings 
were led by alumni of the institution. 
The new converts will organize a class 
using Johnston’s course. 


Mr. George Gleason, last year Inter- 
national Student Secretary for work in 
preparatory schools, and this year Sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Central Branch, is 
under appointment by the International 
Committee for work in Japan. 


Mr. Jean Monnier, the secretary of the 
student movement in Paris, has recently 
visited Ghent, Belgium, and spoken in 
the interest of the work among students. 
There has been organized a student sec- 
tion in connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of that city. 
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At York Collegiate Institute a very 
thorough spiritual awakening has re- 
sulted in the conversion of nearly every 
unsaved young man. The work was con- 
ducted largely by the students through 
personal work and in small meetings held 
in the rooms at the school boarding- 
house. 


Mr. B. A. Shuman, Hamline Univer- 
sity, 98, and for some time a secretary 
of the Minnesota State Committee giv- 
ing part time to the supervision of the 
student Associations of Minnesota, 
sailed April 6 under appointment by the 
International Committee as its secretary 
for the Argentine Republic. 


At the Clarion State Normal, Penn- 
sylvania, of about thirty young men 
rooming in the building all but one or two 
are members of the Association, and the 
same good showing is made at the relig- 
ious meetings. Two Bible classes, led by 
enthusiastic members of the faculty, in- 
clude most of the Association members. 


Mr. Thornton B. Penfield, Columbia 
University, ’90, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, ’93, and for the last three years 
General Secretary at the Central Branch, 
Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, has been called to the Seminary 
Section of the Student Department to 
travel next year among theological sem- 
inaries. 


The Association at Randolph College, 
Lancaster, Tex., has taken on new life 
since its reorganization in January. 
Dormitory prayer meetings are held each 
night in the students’ rooms, and the 
weekly religious meeting is more force- 
ful than ever. A strong class has been 
formed for the study of “‘ God’s Methods 
of Training Workers,” and good results 
are expected. 


The student Association movement in 
Japan is publishing a volume on Living- 
stone, prepared by a Japanese student. 
This is the first time the life of Living- 
stone has appeared in Japanese. The life 
of “ Chinese Gordon” and of Dr. Mac- 
kenzie will also be written. These pub- 
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lications are to be used in helping to 
develop a missionary spirit among the 
Japanese students. 


Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, 
Ky., recently experienced a_ spiritual 
awakening resulting in fifteen conver- 
sions. The Association membership has 
more than doubled and the Bible class en- 
rollment has trebled. These results were 
made manifest when Mr. S. D. Gordon 
visited the school in March. His visit 
had been prepared for by daily prayer 
meetings for a month. 


Perhaps the most interesting student 
Association in Texas is found at the In- 
stitute for the Blind at Austin. Here 
both the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association are carrying on success- 
ful work. The Institute was represented 
at the recent state convention at Waco 
by one of the professors and by a stu- 
dent delegate who is totally blind. 


A Volunteer Union has been organ- 
ized in Cleveland for student volunteers 
and others who are intending to engage 
in mission work. No definite line of 
work has vet been taken up, but the pur- 
pose is threefold: to cultivate acquaint- 
ance among volunteers; to gain new 
volunteers; and to increase missionary 
interest and activity. The union in- 
cludes all colleges of the city and any 
returned or prospective missionaries 
who live in Cleveland but are not in col- 
lege at present. 


A complete transformation has been 
made in Association work at Lehigh 
University. An advanced and progres- 
sive policy has been adopted, increased 
faculty co-operation has been secured, 
more room in Christmas Hall, the Asso- 
ciation’s home, has been given for Asso- 
ciation purposes, and the budget for the 
coming vear provides for better equip- 
ment and for the salary of a general sec- 
retary. <A friend of the university, who 
desires his name withheld, agrees to pro- 
vide for the salary of the secretary. 


Some of the general secretaries al- 
ready secured for colleges and universi- 
ties for the college year I90I-1902 are 
as follows: University College, Toron- 
to, Mr. J. L. McPherson; Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, Mr. L. E. Har- 
ter; Yale University, Academic, Mr. R. 
H. Edwards, and Sheffield Scientific 
School, Mr. John F. Ferry; Johns Hop- 
kins University, Mr. C. K. Edmunds; 
University of Minnesota, Mr. P. O. Han- 
son; University of Missouri, Mr. Paul 
Super; Princeton University, Mr. F. L. 
Janeway; Columbia University, Mr. J. 
C. McCracken; Syracuse University, 
Mr. J. C. Tennent. 


The call to the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students was translated into 
Italian, and, in connection with a circu- 
lar letter, was sent to all evangelical pas- 
tors in Rome, Italy. Asa result, a public 
meeting of students was held for prayer 
and conference in the Rome Young 
Men’s Christian Association building on 
Monday evening, February 11. The 
meeting culminated in the decision to or- 
ganize a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation for students in Rome. Thirty 
names of members were secured at the 
meeting. There is a prospect of the for- 
mation of similar Associations in the 
near future in Florence and Turin. 


Dr. Howard G. Barrie, Trinity Med- 
ical College, ’99, and during and after his 
medical course College Secretary of On- 
tario and Quebec, recently sailed for 
China under appointment by the Inter- 
national Committee. During the South 
African War, Dr. Barrie was Associa- 
tion Secretary with the first Canadian 
contingent of troops, and followed his 
soldier charges through all their active 
campaigning. His work in Shanghai is 
to be that of associate to Mr. R. E. Lewis. 
A cable just received from Shanghai, 
at the office of the International Commit- 
tee, states that Dr. Barrie had success- 
fully undergone an operation for appen- 
dicitis—presumably on board ship. 

At the Miller Manual Labor School, 
Virginia, a mission was held under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s and Young 
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Women's Christian Associations, March 
12 to 24, preceded by special preaching 
and prayer. The Rev. John G. Scott, 
Chaplain of the school, and Mr. John F. 
Coleman, President of the Mt. Hermon 
School Association, assisted Mr. L. A. 
Coulter, State Secretary, who was pres- 
ent four days. There was a great bless- 
ing with large results. Eighty-eight 
young men and thirty-eight young wom- 
en took a stand for Christ. No pressure 
was brought to bear, and those who took 
a stand did so by seeking personal in- 
terviews. The interest still continues 


strong. 


The Yale Association will employ an 
additional general secretary next year, 
to give his time to the Scientific De- 
partment alone. A Northfield circular 
containing an appreciation of the confer- 
ence by a member of last year’s delega- 
tion, together with a half tone of the dele- 
gates and their names, has recently been 
issued. The spring Bible class will take 
up studies in James—* Helps and Hin- 
derances to an Active Christian Life.” 
The eight studies to be pursued have been 
issued in pamphlet form by the Yale As- 
sociation and are sold at a nominal price. 
The Association has adopted the plan of 
having four mission study classes, one 
for each college vear, the four courses 
being permanent and progressive. 


The Ursinus College Association has 
conducted a series of “ life-work ” meet- 
ings during the winter, addressed by 
prominent men in their respective call- 


ings. The subjects and speakers were as 
follows: “The Christian Business 


Man,” by Mr. Hartman Baker, cashier of 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Phila- 
delphia; “ The Christian Ministry,” by 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt; “The Christian 
Teacher,” by President Sharpless of 
Haverford College; “ The Association 
Secretaryship,” by State Secretary S. M. 
Bard; “ The Christian Lawyer,” by Mr. 
John Sparhawk, of Philadelphia; and 
* The Christian Physician,” by Dr. H. S. 
Anders, of Medico-Chirurgical College. 
This same Association has had an enroll- 
ment of thirty-seven men in-its Bible 
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classes using the courses of the Cycle, 
and of twenty-six in the mission study 
class. 


A letter recently received at the office 
of the Student Department of the In- 
ternational Committee, from President 
C. F. Gates, of the College of the 
American Board at Harpoot, Turkey, 
includes the following: “I have pre- 
pared a pledge for our students which 
reads, ‘1 consecrate my life to God, and 
I promise, God willing, to preach the 
gospel to my nation.’ Eight young men 
signed it and seven others have it under 
consideration, while there are still others 
who are thinking about the matter very 
seriously. The young men who signed 
this declaration added to it, * If any man 
put his hand to the plow and look back he 
is not fit for the kingdom of God.’ As 
you have opportunity | wish you would 
ask the young men to pray for our young 
men. They have a great work before 
them, and the need is that of wholly con- 
secrated men, men given away to God by 
their own choice. America tempts many 
because there is freedom there and hard- 
ship here. It is not more men we want, 
but better Christians, Spirit-filled Chris- 
tians. We want men and women who are 
led by the Spirit of God. I do not know 
how properly to emphasize this point. I 
am convinced that education will surely 
become machinery without fire if we 
cannot maintain our relation with God at 
every step. The colleges of this land 
need just that.” 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


What the Non-Christian Nations Believe 


As usual at the conclusion of a mis- 
sion study course, suggestions are here 
made for a general meeting devoted to 
the subject, at which the best things 
learned are brought before the larger 
student body. For the sake of wider in- 
terest, it is desirable that the dominating 
faiths, studied comparatively in Dr. Kel- 
logg’s “ Handbook of Comparative Re- 
ligions,” be taken up separately. It is 
better in the case of each to discuss or 




















describe distinctive features rather than 
to cover all points of belief. Material 
for the meeting can be found in every 
library, either in the form of special 
handbooks on each religion, or in the ad- 
mirable articles on them found in the 
“Encyclopedia of Missions,” and gen- 
eral encyclopedias. 

1. The first speaker may take the faith 
most nearly approaching Judaism and 
Christianity, Mohammedanism. A brief 
résumé of the life of its founder as it 
stood related to his teachings may be 
succeeded by a fuller statement of its 
main doctrines and ceremonial. Rigid 
condensation of material will be neces- 
sary in order to leave time for a frank 
statement of the merits and defects of 
Mohammedanism. Its effects as seen in 
the lands of Islam may be given in a few 
word pictures. : 

2. Confucianism, inferior only to Is- 
lam in its lack of God, and superior in 
most respects, will naturally follow. 
The speaker should not fail to emphasize 
the personality of its founder, who has 
had a more extensive influence over men 
than any other mere man. Bring out 
also the fact that Confucius was merely 
*“a transmitter and not a maker, believ- 
ing in and loving the ancients.” A brief 
exposition of the most religious elements 
in his system, the service of the dead and 
the doctrine of Shang Ti, as well as of its 
practical features, embodied in the “ five 
relations ” and “ five virtues,” may con- 
stitute the bulk of the address. State at 
the close what it has done for China and 
Japan, and the respects in which, under 
the most favorable circumstances, it has 
been found wanting. 

3. Buddhism may next be taken up. 
For the sake of variety and after giving 
in the form of definition the main dif- 
ferences between the Northern and the 
original Southern Schools of Buddhism, 
let the speaker present the favorable side 
of this faith through selections from Ar- 
nold’s poem, as beautiful as it is mis- 
leading, “ The Light of Asia.” Read- 
ings, not exceeding six minutes in 
length, may be followed by a written 
synopsis of Dr. Kellogg’s rebuttal found 
in his “ The Light of Asia and the Light 
of the World.” 
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4. Time will not permit the presenta- 
tion of any other great faith except Hin- 
duism, which in its popular form is the 
lowest in the scale of the four. A third 
of this speaker’s time may be devoted to 
the Vedic religion, with its many lofty 
ideas. The remainder of his address 
should be given to a graphic picture of 
popular Hinduism as believed and prac- 
tised by the vast majority of India’s 300,- 
000,000. Wilkins’ “ Modern Hindu- 
ism,” or a booklet on “ Popular Hindu- 
ism ” by Dr. John Murdoch, will be espe- 
cially helpful in preparation. This 
speaker and the other three also should 
be charged not to fail to make clear the 
great need that the votaries of the non- 
Christian religions have of a living and 
saving faith in Christianity’s Triune 


God. 
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Report of the International Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in Theological Seminaries of 
the United States and Canada, held 
in Allegheny, Pa., November I to 4, 
1900. New York: International 
Committee. Price, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 

An article giving the facts about the 
convention, whose report has just come 
from the press, was published in THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN for December, 1900. 
The purpose of the convention was “ to 
promote intelligent and active interest in 
the cause of missions, city, home, and 
foreign; to afford the presidents and 
leaders of the missionary and devotional 
work of the Christian Associations in 
theological seminaries an opportunity to 
consider the best manner of promoting 
the various activities of the Associa- 
tions; to study some of the problems 
pertaining to the Christian life of semi- 
nary students; to strengthen the bond of 
brotherhood uniting seminary men; and 
to receive inspiration from waiting unit- 
edly upon God.” The convention was the 
most notable gathering in the history of 
inter-seminary relationships, as to num- 
ber of seminaries represented and of 
delegates present, and as to the spiritual 
intensity of the sessions. The report 
contains not only the addresses delivered 
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at the convention, but also the report of 
the Seminary Committee and those of the 
Associations of the Seminary Section of 
the Student Department, International 
Committee, together with a list of the 
delegates, in all making a volume of 220 
pages which every one interested in 
watching the developing tendencies of 
seminary life will find of singular value. 
The worth of the book, however, is not 
so circumscribed. Of the addresses de- 
livered at the convention, whether on the 
spiritual life or on the need for varied 
Christian service at home and abroad, 
nearly every one has its significance for 
Christian workers everywhere, and espe- 
cially for those in colleges, so many of 
whom look forward to religious activity 
of some form. 


“The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood.” 
By Mrs. Mareus B. Fuller. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
1900. Cloth, $1.25. 

The redemption of womanhood by 
Christianity is so commonly forgotten, 
that only by such sad contrasts as are 
suggested in this interesting volume 
dloes one realize society's indebtedness to 
Jesus Christ for one of its most elevat- 
ing factors. Appearing originally in the 
columns of The Bombay Guardian, it is 
now made accessible to a wider constitu- 
ency. The book avoids the charge of 
only a second-hand knowledge of the 
facts that may be urged against two 
well-known and reputable works on the 
subject, and possesses the merit of 
greater interest than is found in another 
recent book. It is also without the in- 
accuracies and bad taste of a third widely 
read story. Mrs. Fuller has not only 
been for years in constant contact with 
Hindu women, but has had the assistance 
in preparing these chapters of a multi- 
tude of Indian friends, including Pan- 
dita Ramabai, who writes the strongly 
commendatory introduction, and Pro- 
fessor Velinkar. It is thus the most au- 
thoritative discussion of the subject that 
has yet appeared. The better known 
evils of child-marriage and widowhood, 
infanticide and zenana prisons, are 
brought into the light of day; while the 
Sodom life of the nautch dancer and of 
the muralis and devadasis, rarely heard 
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of in Western lands, are forced upon the 
Christian’s field of vision with great 
effectiveness. A full statement of what 
the Government, Indian reformers and 
missionaries have done is followed by 
two telling chapters on * The Real Diffi- 
culty "—the sanctions of the Moham- 
medan and Hindu religions, and “ The 
Real Remedy "—a_ pure Christianity 
brought into contact with the disease by 
loving Christian women. We close the 
book not wondering: in the least that 
India’s most conspicuous and useful 
daughter, the Pandita Ramabai, urges 
upon Christian womanhood the world 
over the final lines of the volume: “ Is 
it possible for the 150,000,000 women of 
India of this generation to hear the 
gospel? We leave the Christian women 
of India, England, and America to an- 
swer the question.” 





“The Gospel in North Africa.” By 
Rey. J. Rutherford, M.A., and Secre- 
tary Edward H. Glenny. London: 
Percy Lund, Humphries & Co. 1goo. 
This handsome quarto of 248 pages 

brings before Americans an entirely new 

field; as, with the exception of the 

United Presbyterians and Gospel Union, 

no American missionary boards are la- 

boring there. Though it is written in 
the interest of the largest society en- 
gaged in the work, the North Africa 

Mission, the first half of the volume is 

wholly general, and in the remainder of 

the book generous and extended notices 
of some twenty other societies in this 
field and in Arabia are given. Students 
interested in the Mohammedan world 
will find nowhere else so interesting and 
informing a presentation of that religion 
from a missionary point of view, unless 
it be in Mr. Zwemer’s work on Arabia. 

The numerous excellent illustrations— 

we cannot commend the maps—and Mr. 

Glenny’s graphic letterpress make much 

of the volume as interesting as an actual 

North African journey; while a very 

full index places a mine of information 

at the disposal of all. We heartily com- 
mend it to our readers as sure to interest 
them in the self-sacrificing labors of the 

302 missionaries and their 468 native 

helpers laboring in North Africa and 

Arabia. 





